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HE celebrated author of a late Treatiſe 

on the Truth of the 8 Religion * 
having arraigne he tha 2 ter g. rerharks 
on the two cele ed ep es © Trajan = 
and Pliny reſpecting the Chriſtians, it is Eo 
with reluctance he meets the charge; not == 
as having found reaſon to change his =—_— 
opinion, but becauſe he is ſorry to be "A 
under the neceſſity of defending it ins | 4 
ſo reſpectable an opponent. 1 


If we impartially examine 2 8 „ | 4 
te Jator 8 this eee of the * 2 85 2 


* Jacob Bryant, E BE 
B 75 1 Chriſ- 1 
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u ® Chriſtians, we ſhall find it to have been 
grounded on the ancient conſtitution of 

« the ſtate, and not to have proceeded 
from a cruel or arbitrary temper in 
« Trajan. The Roman legiſlature ap- 
« pears to have been early jealous of any 
innovation in point of public worſhip ; 


E , and we find the magiſtrates, during the 
= old republic, frequently interpoſing in 
2 & caſes of that nature. Valerius Maximus 
=_ has collected ſome inſtances to that pur- 
3 4 poſe, [lib. i. c. 3.) and Livy mentions it 


« as an eſtabliſhed principle of the earlier 
* ages of the commonwealth, to guard 
* againſt the introduction of foreign cere- 
© monies of religion. Quoties (ſays that 
« excellent hiſtorian, ſpeaking in the per- 
« ſon of one of the conſuls who is. ad- 
« drefling himſelf to the people) quoties 
hoc patrum avorimque atate negotium eft 


F . magiftratibus datum, ut ſacra externa fieti 
« vetarent ? Judicabant enim prudentiſſimi 
= ® viri-—nibil ægue alſſaluendæ rehgionis eſſe, 
= quam ubi non patris, fed externd ritũ facri- 
—_ «© fearetur. [ Lib. xxxix. c. 16.] It was an 


old and fixed maxim likewiſe of the Ro- 


«© man 


EE 
« man government, not to ſuffer any un- 
« licenſed aſſemblies of the people; and of 
this Livy alſo is a voucher; Majares veſtri 
4 (fays he) ne vas guidem niſi quum, &c. forte 
* temere coire noluerunt ; & ubicunque multi- 
4 tugo eſſet, ibi et legitimum rectorem multitu- 
« dini cenſebant debere eſſe. [Lib. xxxvi. c. 
025. ] From hence it ſeems evident, that 
« the Chriſtians had rendered themſelves 
* obnoxious (not ſo much to Trajan, as) to 
the ancient and ſettled laws of the ſtate, \ 
by introducing a foreign worſhip, and aſ- 
« n. wemlelyes without Eye” 


« We —e Canto td. 

« proceedings in queſtion, by the rules 
e ſhould apply to caſes of the ſame na- 
„ ture in our own times. The eſtabliſhed 
* religion of the Romans was no other, in 
the judgment and confeſſion of their beſt 
« writers, than an engine of ſtate, which 
* could not be ſhaken without the utmoſt 


danger, or rather, perhaps, without the 
© total ſubverſion of their civil government. 

& NR we find them ſtrongly incul- 
| * een 


of NO laws of their Oy 


(4+ ] 
* cating a tenacious obſervance of all its 
« rites: Majorũm inſtituta teri (ſays Cicero) 
* facris cœremoniisque retinendis, ſapientis eſt. 
[De Leg.] Nor is this principle, if the 
« obſervation of the celebrated Machiavel 
* be juſt,” peculiar to the Roman ſtate, but 
of univerſal truth in politics; for he lays 
« it down as a general maxim, that where- 
* ever the Religion of any ſtate falls into 
“ diſregard and contempt, it is impoſſible 
for that ſtate to ſubſiſt long.” [| Mach. 
„ Diſcorfi ſopra tit. Liv.] This caſe there- 
« fore is to be confidered in a civil, not a 
« religious view); as a matter of ſtate, not 
* of ſpeculation ; wherein the lenity and 
“moderation both of the Emperor and his 
<« miniſter deſerve to be applauded, as they 
«are neither of them for puſhing the mat- 
« ter as far as they moſt certainly might, had 
« they acted ſtrictly up to the ancient and 


(2266 The circumſtance * e the 
« Chriſtian aſſemblies being holden at an 


« unuſual hour unn Pliny tells us) 
te ſeems 


t' 8 1 


«-ſeems to have raiſed a ſurmiſe that they 
were of the Bacchanalian kind. For it is 
« extremely obſervable, that in the account 
* which the Chriſtians here give of the true 
deſign of their meeting, they juſtify them- 
« ſelves from the very crimes with which 
« the. Bacchanalians had been charged; in- 
« timating, it ſhould ſeem, that they them- 
e ſelves had been taxed with the ſame : e 
« ſacraments non ad ſcelus aliquod obſtringere, 
ed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria com- 
t mitterent, ne fidem fallerent, Gc. which 
c runs exactly parallel with the accuſation 
* againſt the Bacchanalians, as it ſtands in 
« Livy :, Nec unum genus, noxæ, ſlupra pro- 
* miſcua, &c. ſed fal teſtes, falſa figna 19 5 
rimoniague & indicia em eadem officina. exi- 
„ bant.' Liv. lib. xxxix. c. 8. Pliny's Let. 
Vol. ii. remark (0). p. 30 8 8th edit. 


The oli? critic e thinks bim * a 
«ed to diſſent from the foregoing remarks 
in almoſt every article; and he aſſigns the 
ten following reaſons: pp. 166, 167, 168, 
169, 170, 171. 


B 3 1. In 
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1. In the firſt place, it was impoſſible for 

* theſe perſecutions to have been grounded 
ic upon the ancient conſtitution of the Ro- 
& man ſtate;” or any mode of acting peculiar to 
that city. For how could the police of Rome, 


and its ancient mſtitutes, affect the people f 
Bithynia or of Pontus?—The evidence from 


Livy is not in the haft to the purpoſe. 


2. Theſe ancient Chriftians, ſo far from 
& nobly daring at all hazards to render 
. themſelves obnoxious,” did every thing in 
their power to prevent it. They met in ſe- 
tret, and performed their worſhip in their 
higheſt rooms, to avoid foto BE 


3. For this ieee ar Pliny 
teilt us {ante lucem before day- light: which 


is very tmproperly rendered -a ſuſpicious 
hour of the night. Thouſands muſt have 
ariſen at the ſame ſeaſon { tempore anrelucano/ 
and bave vern blameteſs. = 


4. Their 


11 FE 
4. Their behaviaur was undoubtedly noble: 
but they did not difplay it by @ wilful oppo- 
ſition to the law. They ſhewed it by patience 
and refignation, and an implicit obedience in all 
things that could be legally and reaſonably de- 
than give up their religion and deny their 

Saviour. c 


5. They were guilty of no breach of law in 
afſembling together. For there was no law 
againſt them, when they wwere at firſt fo cruelly 
uſed by Pliny and Trajan. The particular 
probubitions related, as I have ſaid before, to 
to Pontus or Bithbyma, | 


6. Their 1nnocence in this reſpett is farther 
apparent. For neither Pliny nor Traian ac- 
cuſed them of any crime againſt the flate, nor 
Not one word to tbis purpoſe is intimated; but 
guite the contrary. Had there been the leaft 


grounds for complaint, we fbould have had the 
allegation at large, 


. 7. it 


1 


85 Tt Was forbad, according to Livy, to in- 
troduce any foreign ceremonies, or ſacrifices. 


But the. Chriſtians uſed no foreign ſacrifices, 


not even in Bithynia : nor did they ſacrifice at 
all. This ancient law could not in any degree 
affett them. All that is e to * N 


ts incompetent. 


8. Nor had they any ceremonies, of which 
they could be juſtly accuſed. They were bap- 
tized, or, in ather words, dipped in water: 
and they at ſtated times partook of bread and 
wine, and at other times broke bread: + all 
which were circumſtances common to every 
Roman, and to people of every nation. What 
mental reverence they might entertam at ſuch 


ſeaſons were ſecret, and could not therefore be 


the objett of any notice; much leſs of any law 
or edict. * 


9. Nor were they accuſed of introducing any 
new Gods. On the contrary, they were, from 


their ſpiritual mode of worſhip, efteemed in ge- 


neral Atheiſts, Of this cruel imputation the 


fathers continually complain. 


10. When 


[9] 
10. When the author ſays, that the. Chris 
tians rendered themſelves obnoxious by re- 
fuſing to join in communion with the eſtab- 
liſhed © worſhip, an unwary reader might 
be led to think; that. the Romans had an uni- 

form mode of worſbip; and à ritual, like thoſe 
in the different Chriſtian churches, to which 
people were obliged to ſubſeribe. But nothing 

of this: fort was to be: found either among'the 

Romans on the Greeks. They had a multipli- 
city of deities: and people in general might 

ferve all, or any, or none. Whatever. their 
choice might have been, no e nor race 
pn (vials e binag! p- Igachar 


- 


If -the' objector had ſufficiently reflected, 
that the poſition he has artempted to con- 
fute, relates only to the Chriſtians in 
Bithynia, during Pliny's adminiſtration of 
that province; he might have conſined 
his ſtrictures within a much narrower com- 
paſs: but the anſwer. ſhall be reſtrained to 
the preciſe limits of the queſtion. | 
It 


10 ] 


Ir was impoſſible, he affirms, for theſe per- 
fecutions to have been grounded on the ancient 
conſtitution of the Roman” ſtate; for how could 
the police of Rome, and its ancient inſtitutes, 
affect the people of Bithynia or Pontus? The 
evidence from Livy 1s not i TBE LEAST To TRE 
PURPOSE, p. 163 — INCOMPETENT, p. 169. 


To eſtabliſh the author's poſition, two 
facts were incumbent upon him to have 
proved; firſt, that the famous Senatus Con- 
fultum Marcianum, to which the quotation 
from Livy alludes, was repealed, or if not 
repealed was confined to Italy; and ſe- 
condly, that no other law, or ſenatus con- 
fultum, of the ancient republic was of force 
in Bithynia. But as he has not made even 
the ſlighteſt attempt, either by fact or by 
argument, to ſupport his affertion ; the fair 
concluſion is, that he had nothing of more 
weight to produce than his unqualified contra- 
dittion, and which may be deemed, perhaps, 
a /atis pro imperio. It is evident, however, 
from various inſtances in the tenth book of 
Pliny's 


1 

Pliny's epiſtles, that the excellent Trajan 
ruled the provinces of Bithynia and Pontus, 
not by capricious deſpotiſm, but by ancient 
laws, former ſenatils conſuitu, and the con- 
ſtitutions of his predeceſſors. Cantum e, 

the Proconſul obſerves in one of his let - 
ters to the Emperor, Cautum eft, domine, 
Pons Los que Bithynicis data eff, &c. 
Ep. 83*, To which Trajan replies, Inter- 
Pretatiom tux, mi ſerunde curiſime, idem ex- 
Nimo; Baftems ediffs divi Augujts novatum 
efſe Lr Ponyzram. Ep. 84 +. 80 like- 
wiſe, upon another occaſion, this cautious 
governor, thinking it neceſſary to conſult 
the Emperor, repreſents to him that 
Lor Pour ria permiſſum Bitbynicis civituti- 
bus, Ge. Ep. 115 T. The reſcript is, Merito 


* a lu Pampey's, concerning the Bithyaians, it is pro- 
vided, Sir, &c. 


+ I agree with you, my dear Pliny, in your confirudion ; 
and am of opinion, that the law of Pompey nnd EY 
_by the edi2 of thr divine Auguſtus, M . 


t The Pompeian law permits the Bithynians, xc. 


hefiſts, 


[ 28 1 


bar ſſti, mi ſecunde cariſſime, quid a te reſpon- 
deri oporteret; nam et LEGIS Auro the 
ET Pomrz14) et longa' conſuetudo uſurpata 
contra legem, in diverſum movere te potuit.— 
Tn futurum autem rex Poms obſervare- 
tur. Ep. 116 *. 6, 4 


: ö That Trajan regulated his ſupreme autho- 
rity by the ancient laws and eſtabliſhed 
precedents appears ſtill farther evident, by 
his reſcript to Pliny concerning the remo- 
val of certain ſepulchral monuments be- 
longing to particular families, which had 
been ruined by inundations and other acci- 
dents: the Emperor's direction is, ſeguenda 
tibi gxemePLAa ſunt. eorlim qui i/ti proumcie 
prefuerunt. Ep. 74 f. So again, in another 


* You might well be doubtful, my dear Pliny, what reply to 
give; the auTHoRITY or THE law on one fide, and long 
cuſtom againſt it on the other, might juſtly occafion ou to heſitate. 
Fer the future, however, the direction of the Pourtian Law 
ſhould be obſerved. | 


+ In this caſe you ſhould follow the EXA IE of the gover- 
nors your predeceſſors. 


CY 


caſe 


1 
caſe of difficult deciſion, Pliny acquaints the 
Emperor, reſpexi ad ono per- 
tinens ad eadem genera cuuſarum, &c. s The 


reſcript is, i mibi sENATUS CONSULTUM miſeris, 
eftimabo an debeas gene Sc. 1 p. 78. 


The 8 3 Pen ho 2 
going authorities ſeems to be, that this cele- 
brated author, leſs patient, perhaps, to ex- 
amine, than zealous to confute, looked no 
farther into Pliny's letters than the two 
epiſtles concerning the Chriſtians; for, up- 
on any other ſuppoſition he could not have 
ventured ſo peremptorily to affirm, “that 
« it was impoſſible the police of Rome, and 
« its ancient inſtitutes, could affect the a 
« of Bithynia or Pontus! 


The next objection would have no claim 
to notice, if it had come from a leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed opponent: © Theſe ancient Chrif- 


— — ———ů—— 
1 


17 1460 examined THE DECREE OF THE SENATE, con- 
cerning caſes of this nature, Cc. * 
t Hou will ſend me the decree of the ſenate aubich acca- 
froned your doubt, 1 Hall be able to judge whether it be proper you 
Haul take cognizance, Sc. 


4 t1atth,” 


: 
—_— —ͤ——Eͤ— ͤwöʒ—— of 
LN — Pe 


141 

« tians,” ſays the animadverter, * /o far 
« from nobly daring at all hazards fo render 
©. themſelves obnoxious, did every thing in. 
* their power to prevent it. For this very 
« reaſon they roſe, as Pliny tells us, ante lu- 
* cem, before day-light ; which is very im- 
« properly rendered a ſuſpicious hour of the 
« night. Thouſands muſt have ariſen to their 
&* .accupations at the ſame ſeaſon, and have been 
« blameleſs.” p. 168. 


It muſt be admitted there were many 
officia antelucana which might bring people 
abroad at different hours before day-light, 
without the leaſt hazard of rendering them- 
felves amenable to the magiſtrate. No per- 
ſon in the leaſt acquainted with the cuſtoms 
and manners of the ancient Romans, can 
be ignorant that there were various offices 
of civility and of buſineſs, not to mention 
thoſe of conviviality, which might crowd the 
ſtreets before the ſun appeared above the ho- 
rizon. Pliny * the elder was accuſtomed to 

— — —— ——-k — — — 
* Plin, Ep, ili. 5. 
2 Wait 


181 
wait upon the Emperor Veſpaſian at mid- 
night, in order to tranſact buſineſs relating to 
his official employment: Cicero mentions 
it as a fingular inſtance of vanity in the re- 
nowned Duilius, the firſt commander who 
obtained a naval victory over the Cartha- 
ginians, that he ſeemed to affect a kind of 
nightly triumph by always being preceded 
by torch-lights, when he appeared in the 
public ſtreets at midnight; “ and Cato, 
whole virtue is ſaid * 
9 Szpe merò caluifſe,” + 


was put to ſome confuſion by being diſ- 
covered returning from his party ere day- 
break in a gayer temper than uſual But 
in order to produce theſe nightly multi- 
tudes as witneſſes for the critic's pur- 
poſe, it ſhould have been proved, not that 
they were abread while it was yet dark, but 
that ſome of them were then ſecretly abs 
De Sene&. + Hor. Od. 21. lib. wu. 


t Plin. Ep. 12. lib, iii. l | 
94 Fn The © 
| mvsevm | 


{BRITANNICVM 
—ů ů ů ů ů 
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The learned writer inſiſts, however; 
there was no law againſt them when they 
% were at firſt ſo cruelly uſed by Pliny and 
« Trajan. The particular prohibitions quot= 
« of, related to ancient Rome, and not to Pon- 
4 tus or Bitbynia. p. 169. | 


To prevent all unlicenſed aſſemblies, 
eſpecially thoſe which were holden ante 
lucem, was among the firſt and invariable 
principles of the Roman legiſlature, from 
the moſt remote period of that government 
to the æra under conſideration. There was 
a law againſt them as early as the reign 
of Tarquin the Second;* they were re- 
ſtrained by an article of the Twelve Tables; 
and by ſeveral ſubſequent laws. The dread 
ofall nightly meetings, as a celebrated civilian 
obſerves, was conſtant; © they began with it 
«when they began to be a people, and they 
« continued it afterwards, whatever other 
e changes their government underwent.” . 
Dio. Hal. iv. 43. i ; 

+ Taylor's Elem, of Civil Law, p. 569, 570, 
7 5 | „ They 


3 


15 1 
They were equally prohibited by Trajan, as 
appears by ſeveral. of his reſcripts to Pliny. 
Thus the latter having occaſion to conſult 
the Emperor, in conſequence of a terrible fire 


which had deſtroyed a conſiderable part of 
Nicomedia, the capital of the province; re- 

queſts permiſſion to eſtabliſh a company of 
fire-men, to conſiſt: only of 1 5 members. 
The reply is, Tibi quidem ſecundum exempla 
compluriim | ſc. urbiüm] in mentem venit, 
poſſe collegium fabrorum apud Nicodemenſes 
conſtitui, ſed meminerimus prouinciam iftam, . 
et pracipue eas civitates ejuſinodi factionibus 
efſe vexatas. Ruyodcunque nomen, ex. qudcun- 
que cauſa dederimus us, qui in idem contracti 
fuerint ; Betæriæ, quamvis breves, fient. Satius 
itaque eft comparari ea gue ad coercendas ignes 

auxilis eſſe poſſint. x. 44.* Solikewiſe Trajan 

obſerves, 


— —— — 
— — — 


* You are of opinion it awould be proper to eftabliſþ a 
company of fire-men in Nicomedia, agreeably to what has 
been practiſed in other cities, But abe ſhould remember that 
fecieties of this fort have greatly diſturbed the peace of the 
province in general, and of thoſe cities in particular. What- 
ever denomination we may give the members ; for whatever 
Sudden purpoſe they may be aſſembled; fadtios will be the 

| C | reſult 
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obſerves, Ep. x. 118. Mx D ne in ſpe- 
ciem DIAMOBRIES incidat invitatio qua in NUMERO 
| MoDUM excedit; et quaſi per coxpoꝶ, non vi- 
ritim fingulos, ex notitid ad ſportulas contra - 
hit. * Upon the fame principle his reſcript 
to Pliny, relating to a charitable ſocrety eſ- 
tabliſhed at Amiſus, a conſiderable city in 
Pontus, is expreſſed in the following terms: 
Amiſenos, quorum libellum epiſtolæ tuæ ſub- 
Junxeras, fi legibus iſtorum, quibus de officis 
Feederis utuntur, conceſſum eſt Eranos habere, 
Pofſumus, quo minus habeant, non impedire; 
eo facilius /i tali collatione, non ad Turxz 4s et 
ILLICtT0S COETUS, ad ſuſtinendam tenuioriim ino- 
piam utuntur. In ceteris croitatibls que 
NosTRo vun ob ſtrictæ ſunt, res hujuſmod: 


reſult of their meeting. It will be ſafer therefore to be 
provided with ſuch machines as may prove uſeful in extin- 
guiſhing fires, c. | 

® You have reaſon to be apprehenſive, that when a ge- 
neral invitation is given by public notice, which brings toge- 
ther too great a number of people, and where the dole it dif+ 
tributed, not ſingly to each individual, but as it were to 
awhole united ſocieties, it may have the appearance of a fac- 
tious aſſembly, Oc. | 


PROHIBENDA 


192 ] 


PROAIBENDA eff. x. 94. 80 far therefore 
from its being a fact, as the animadverter 
aſſerts, that there was no law againſt Chriſ- 
tians meeting together at the time and un- 
der the circumſtances mentioned; that the 
reverſe is preciſely and evidently the truth. 


In farther ſupport of this poſition, the 
Senatus Conſultum Marcianum + may be 
conſidered as an additional proof; not, only 
as the terms conuoviſſe, conſpondifſe, fidem 
dediſſe, &c. 4 but the expreſs clauſe, ſacra 
in occulto ne quiſquam feciſſe velit ||, may fairly 


 * IF the petition of the Amiſeni, annexed to your letter, 
concerning a charitable fund, be agreeable to their own laws, 
wwhich by the articles of confederation it is flipulated they 
ſhall enjoy, I ſhall not oppoſe it, eſpecially if theſs contribu- 
tions are employed, not for the purpoſe of riet and illegal 
aſſemblies, but for the ſupport of the indigent. In other 
cities, which are ſubjef to our laws, this kind of pace purſe 
muſt be prohibited. 

+ Set a copy of this decree in Taylor's Elements of Civil 
Law, 5. 549. See alſo the Appendix. | 
| S To have conjointly vowed, engaged, promiſed, &c. 


1 No perſon ſhall perform ſecretly any religious function. 
Cc 2 be 


[ 20 ] 
be conſtrued to extend to the Chriſtian fra- 
ternities in Bithynia. For, this decree (a 
duplicate of which till exiſts in the Im- 
perial library at Vienna) was doubtleſs ſent 
to all the great corporations of the Roman 
empire exiſting at the time of its being 
enacted; and as its principle is founded up- 
on the ancient conſtitution of the ſtate, its 
ſpirit cannot be ſuppoſed to have operated 
excluſively in any part of the Roman domi- 
nions. This preſumption riſes in ſtrength 
when it is remarked, that Cicero adopted 
a ſimilar law in his excellent dialogue on 
juriſprudence: ſeparatim nemo habeſjit deos, 
neve novos ; ſed nec advenas, niſi PuBLIce ad- 
ſeitos, privatim colunto. * + 


The learned objector proceeds to obſerve, 
that it was forbad, according to Livy, to in- 
troduce any foreign ceremonies or ſacrifices. 


De Leg. ii. 3. 
+ Let no perſon have to himſelf gods apart and di ling from 
the public worſhip ; nor any new gods, nor any foreign god, un- 


leſt adopted by authority. 
| But 


( a] 


But the Chriftians uſed no foreign ſacrifices, 
not even in Bithynia: nor did they aer e 
at all. This ancient law could not in any 
degree affett them. All that is quoted to this 


purpoſe is incompetent. N* 7. p. 8. 


It is certain that every mode of facrifi- 
cial worſhip was aboliſhed by the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, and no actual rite of that kind 
could ever have been an article of juſt ac- 
cuſation againſt the genuine diſciples of 
its divine author; nevertheleſs, the paſſage 
from Livy is competent to the purpoſe for 
which it was cited: for, it proved that the 
Roman legiſlature had early guarded againſt 
every innovation both in the object and the 
ritual of its ſacred . ordinances. Upon this 
principle, as well as upon. others ſtated in 
the foregoing remarks, the exiſting govern- 
ment could not but look with a jealous eye 
upon the clandeſtine aſſemblies of the 
Chriſtians; ſuſpecting that they performed 
in them certain illegal modes of ſacrificial ob- 
lation. It ſhould ſeem, indeed, that this ſuſ- 
% picion was not altogether without reaſon; as 
C3 among 
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among the early converts to Chriſtianity, 
there were many thouſand eur who were all 
zealous of the law of Moſes, * and who held 
that its ſacred ordinances were in no reſpect 
ſuperſeded by the New Covenant. It is 
true, even theſe Judaizing Chriſtians could 
not in ſtrict conſtruction have offended the 
law under conſideration ; becauſe every kind 
of legal facrifice neceſſarily ceaſed with the 
deſtruction of their temple. But this is a 
circumſtance of their law of which Trajan 
may well be ſuppoſed totally ignorant ; as 
indeed the Romans in general were of the 
diſtinguiſhing tenets of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion: for, by a fatal miſtake, they looked 
upon the Chriſtians as merely a novel ſect 
lately added to the many others which at 
various times had ariſen in the Jewiſh po- 
lity. The reſult, however, of their exa- 
mination before the Proconſul could not 
tend to convince the Emperor that the ſuſ- 
picion was groundleſs; becauſe the ſacred 


» 42: xxi. 10. fer Whitby in lic. and Locks on the Epiftles 
functions 
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functions confeſſedly performed in theit 
nocturnal aſſemblies, were expreſſed in 
terms appropriated to the Roman ritual and' 
juridical code, and, as adopted by the Chriſ- 
tian converts, were certainly commemora- 
tive of an actual ſacriſice. Cons 


Object. 8. p. 8. Nor had they (the 
Chriſtians) any ceremonies of which they 
could be juſtly accuſed. - They were baptized, 
or, in other words, dipped in water; and they 
at flated times partook of bread and wine; 
and at other times broke bread: all which 
were circumſtances common to every Roman, 
and to people of every nation. What mental 
reverence they might entertain at ſuch ſeaſons 
| was ſecret, and could not therefore be an obs 
ject of notice, much leſs of any law or edit. 


This celebrated critic muſt certainly 
have caſt a careleſs, perhaps an unwillmg, eye 
on one of the moſt poſitive teſtimonies of hiſ- 
torical evidence relating to the ſubject in queſ- 
tion, which ſtood full in his view; how other- 
wiſe could he have ventured to aſſert that 

* C4 the 
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the Chriſtians of Bithynia (thoſe Chri/tians 
alone, to whom the tranſlator's remarks have 
any relation) performed no ceremonies in their 
ſtated participations of the euchariſtical ſym- 
bols of bread and wine, which could v/4b/y 
diſtinguiſh them from a common repaſt ? 


Tantamne rem tam negligenter J 


The fact is, that theſe , Chriſtians them- 
ſelves gave a very different account of the 
manner in which they celebrated this ſacred 
rite, in their examination before the Pro- 
conſul. With the conſcious firmneſs of pri- 
mitive confeſſors, who nobly dared at all ha- 
zard * to avow the truth, they declare, that 
at thoſe clandeſtine meetings by night, for 
which they ſtood arraigned, © they chanted or 
repeated a reſponſive hymn to Chriſt as to 
« a God, and mutually pledged themſelves 
by a ſacramental vow, to abſtain from vi- 
e olating certain ſpecified duties of moral 
obligation: rmabant uod efſent ſo- 
liti ſtato die ante lucem convenire, curmenque 


— —_——————— 


See object. p. 14. + See the Remarks, pp. 4 and 5. 
: Chri/ta 


KL 
Chriſto quaſi Deo diere fecum invicem; ſeque 
ſacraments obſtringere—ne furta, ne latrocinia, 
ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, 
depofitum abnegarent. Plin. x. 97. 


It is farther objected, that when the au- 
thor of the remarks under diſcuſſion ſays 
« that the Chriſtians rendered themſelves ob- 
„ noxious by not joining in communion with 

<< the eftabliſhed worſhip, an unwary reader 
« might be led to think,' that the Romans 
had an uniform mode of worſhip, and a 
« ritual like thoſe in the different Chriſtian 
* churches, ta which people were obliged to 
% ſubſcribe. But nothing of this ſort was 
« fo be found among the Romans.” N*10. p.g. 


Jo guard againſt the miſapprehenſion of an 
unwary reader is impoſſible, but an attentive 
and candid reader could not have been led into 
the imputed concluſion: no perſon, in the 
leaſt acquainted with the religious juriſpru- 
dence of ancient Rome could infer from 
the words quoted, that ſhe had a ritual like 
thoſe in the different Chriſtian churches to 

2 5 whith 


. A —— Ao. - - 
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which people were obliged to ſubſcribe. It is 
certain however from the particular epiſtle 
in queſtion, that a religious teſt was required 
of thoſe who were accuſed of being Chriſ- 
tians, before they could obtain their diſ- 


charge; a teſt indeed fir generis, and of a 


nature totally different from thoſe which 
are demanded by any Chriſtian eſtabliſh- 
ment: they were required to join with the 
magiſtrate in worſhipping the gods and of- 
fering incenſe to 'Trajan's ſtatue. Propofitus 
eft libellus, multorum nomina contmens qui 
negant ſe eſſe Cbhriſtianos; — cum praeunte me 
Deos appellarent et imagmi tuæ thure et vind 


— DIMITTEND0S putavi. x. mew #, 


And upon what authority can it * a. 
ſerted, that there was no uniform mode of 
worſhip at Rome? The fact is, the ancient 
Romans had an eſtabliſhed religion, which 


. * An information was preſented to me, containing the 
names of ſeveral perſons who denied they were Chriftianso 
When they repeated after me an invocation to the gods, and 
made an oblation to your flatue of wine and 7 


A 


Was 
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was guarded with the moſt watchful 
jealouſy, not only by an expreſs clauſe in 
the XII. Tab. but by ſeveral ſubſequent ſta- 
tutes in their code of ſacred juriſprudence. 
From the earlieſt period of the republic, and 
through its ſeveral alterations to the reign 
of: Trajan, the Conſuls never opened their 
buſineſs to a general convention of the 
people without | previouſly invoking the 
national gods by a ſolemn and appomnts 
ed form of ſupplication, in which the 
whole aſſembly unanimouſly joined. Nor 
could any perſon, unleſs by à ſpecial 
licence, deviate, in his public or private 
worſhip, from the authorized ritual with 
impunity. In ſome particular caſes an ac- 
tual conformity, in the nature of a teſt, was 
required, as in the inftance above cited 
from Pliny ; and in the law paſſed by Au- 
guſtus, which obliged all ſenators before 
they took their places, to qualify them- 
ſelves; that is, to offer frankincenſe and 
wine upon the altar of thoſe gods in whoſe 
temple they met: a ceremony which could 
not be evaded ; the Roman ſenate always 
OL aſſembling 
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aſſembling in ſome conſecrated place. Liv. 
xxxviii. c. 49. | XXXIX. c. 15. Cic. pro 
Murena, in prin. Plin. Paneg. c. 1. Sutton, 
in Vit. Auguſt. 3 5. 


« But nothing of this ſort,” continues 
the objector, was to be found among the 
% Romans. They | had a multiplicity of 
«* detties ; and people in general might ſerve 


% all, or any, or none.” N* 10. p. 9. 


It is painful to be under a neceſſity 
of diſſenting from the opinion of @ per- 
ſon, whoſe learning has the maſt un- 
doubted claim to reſpect; the fact, how- 
ever, is, on the evidence of the beſt autho- 
rities, that the-adminiſtration of public and 
private worſhip was regulated by public 
authority, and by no means left to the capri- 
cious choice of each individual votary. 


The Pontifex Maximus, an officer of ſu- 
preme controul in theſe matters, was firſt 
eſtabliſhed by Numa; and his power, to- 
gether with certain colleagues afterwards 
| | added, 
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added, continued from the reign of that 
prince through all the ſubſequent changes 
of the Roman government. His function, 
among other articles of eccleſiaſtical ſuper- 
intendency, was to determine, quibus Boſtiis, 
quibus diebus, ad que templa, ſacra fierent, 
atque unde in eos ſumptus pecunia erogaretur, 
cetera: quoque omnia publica privataque ; ut 
eſet quo conſultum plebes veniret : ne. quid 
juris divini, negligendo patrios ritus peregri- 
noſque adſciſcendo, turbaretur x. Liv. i. 2. 


It appears, therefore, that the Roman go- 
vernment was ever jealous of all innovation 
in the eſtabliſhed modes of public worſhip ; 
and no man was permitted to make his of- 
ferings to what God and in what manner 


— — _— — —— — — 
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2 With what victime, on what days, in what temples, fa- 
crifices ſhould be offered ; uten what the money ſhould be 
levied to diſcharge the expence; together with every other 
article relating to the public and private ceremonials of 
religion : to the end, that the people might know to whom 
to apply for directions in theſe matters, left the ſacred laws 
ſpould be wiolated, by neglecting the eftabliſhed ritual, and 


adopting foreign modes of worſhip. 
” he | 


11 


he pleaſed, without a ſpecial licence. The 
proſperity of the nation was ſuppoſed to de- 
pend upon the preciſe diſcharge of its in- 
ſtituted rites; and it is upon this principle 
that Cicero's reaſoning in his oration De 
Haruſþ. Reſpon. chiefly turns. It is true, 
the ſacred canon was occaſionally enlarged 
by the exiſting government; and certain 
provincial gods were admitted into the ca- 
talogue of their national divinities : but this 
adoption was always governed by reaſons of 
ſtate- policy, and was at no period left by 
the legiſlature, as a matter of public indif- 
ference, to the private conſcience of indivi- 
duals 2. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
Juſt and evident concluſion is, that the ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws of ancient Rome guarded 
the religion of the ſtate, by the ſevereſt 
prohibitions, againſt every kind of deviation 
from its ancient ordinances. 


Vid. Binkerſhock de Relig. Peregrin. p. 346. 


HAVING 


f ar 1 
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HAVING now followed the learned Op- 
ponent through as many of his ſeveral ob- 
jections as eſſentially affect the queſtion in 
debate; the Tranſlator cannot cloſe his de- 
fence without expreſſing much ſurpriſe to 
find himſelf committed with the author of a 
* Treatiſe on the Truth of the Chriſtian 
« Religion.” If, indeed, he had advanced 
any opinion which tended by fair inference 
to weaken the evidence of divine revelation ; 
he would haye kiſſed the rod and acknow- 
ledged the juſtneſs of the correction. But this 
diſtinguiſhed advocate of the moſt important 
of all cauſes, appears to have been alarmed 
by a phantom of his own imagination; 
for, there is no poſition in the remarks he 
has endeavoured to confute which can, by 

any legitimate mode of. reaſoning, be con- 
ſtrued to weaken even the lighteſt link 
of that ſtrong chain of evidence, upon 
which the authenticity of divine revelation 
| | depends; 


* 


depends: on the contrary, the more into- 
lerant the eccleſiaſtical laws of ancient 
Rome are proved to have been,* the more 
forcible is the conviction ariſing from the 
teſtimony and ſufferings of the primitive 
martyrs. The obvious truth is, that the 
ſole purpoſe of the poſition which the 
worthy perſon thought himſelf obliged to 
controvert is, to vindicate the moral cha- 
racters of Trajan and Pliny reſpecting their 
conduct towards the CHRISTIANS IN BI- 
THYNIA, by evincing that it was not the 
Emperor and the.Proconſul, but the ancient 
and eſtabliſhed laws of the ſtate, that were 
oppreſſive and cruel to the devoted and in- 
nocuous converts in that province. In 
fact, Trajan ordained no new edict concern- 
ing them; and, agreeably to that lenity 
which diſtinguiſhed his government in every 
part of his extenſive empire, he forbad Pliny 
to receive anonymous informations, or to mo- 


die George Colebrook has lately diſcuſſed this ſubject 
with great erudition in the 4th of his very ingenious and 
ſatis factory Letters on INTOLERANCE, 


leſt 


! 

lüeſt them by gficial proſecutions. Benig- 

nity, indeed, was ſo eminently conſpicuous 
among the more ſplendid qualities of his 
princely virtues, that it became an invariable 
cuſtom during many ſubſequent centuries 
after his death, to add to the uſual votive 
acclamations on the acceſſion of a new Em- 
peror *, 81s MELIOR TRAJANO! 


* Hijus tantam memoriæ delatum oft, ut uſque ad noftram 
ætatem non aliter in finats principibus acclamatur, c. 
Eutrop. viii. LL 
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pPolemical writers are apt to carry on the 
debate with ſo much petulant intemperance, 
that the queſtion ſeems ultimately to be, 
which of the diſputants ſhall have the honour 
of the Ja word. The author of the preſent 
defence diſclaims all ambition of that kind 5 


and no reply, from whatever band it may 


come, ſhall induce him to advance a ſtep 
farther in the controverſy. It was, indeed, 
with the utmoſt regret that he was con- 
ſtrained, by a very unprovoked attack, to 
enter into it; and he could not but conſi- 
der himſelf, upon that occaſion, as in circum- 


ſtances in ſeveral reſpects ſimilar to thoſe of a 


certain veteran actor of ancient Rome *, who 
having in his declining years retired from the 
theatre, and being compelled by Cæſar, in 


* Laberius. Vid, Macrob, Saturn. 11. 7. 
| the 
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the laſt period of his days, to re-appear upon 

the ſtage, addreſſed the audience in a ſuitable pe N 
prologue, which concludes with theſe ele 
gant and very appo/ite lines: 


U bedera ſerpens vires arboreas necat, 
Ita me vetuſtas amplexu annorum enecat + 
Sepulchri ſimilis nibil niſi nomen retineo. 
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APPENDIX. 


Among the authorities cited in the pre- 
ceding vindication, the famous Senatum Con- 
fultum Marcianum is appealed * to: it is 
proper, therefore, to ſubjoin the original 
for the reader's ſatisfaction. 


Q: MARCIUS LUCII FILIUS, SPURI- 
US POSTUMIUS LUCII FILIUS, CON- 
SULES, SENATUM CONSULUERUNT 
NONIS OCTOBRIS APUD DEM BEL- 
LONZ—(SCRIBENDO ADFUERUNT M. 
CLAUDIUS MARCI FILIUS, LUCIUS 
VALERIUS PUBLII FILIUS, Q. MINU- 
CIUS CAII FILIUS.) 


DE BACCHANALIBUS, 


QUI FOEDERATI ESSENT ITA EDICENDUM CEN= 
SUERE, NE QUIS EORUM BACCHANAL HABUISSE 


VELIT, SI QUI ESSENT, QUT- SIBI DICERENT NE- 
CESSE BACCHANAL HABERE, IIS UTI AD PRA- 
ä — — ——— — — — 
See p. 10. and p. 19. : 
; | TOREM 
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TOREM URBANUM ROMAM VENIRENT, DEQUE 118 
REBUS UBI EORUM VERBA AUDITA ESSENT, UTI 
SENATUS NOSTER DECERNERET: DUM NE MINUS 
SENATORIBUS CENTUM ADESSENT, QUUM EA RES 
CONSULERETUR, | 
BACCHAS VIR NE QUIS ADIISSE VELIT CIVIS RO- 
MANUS, NEVE NOMINIS LATINI, NEVE SOCIORUM 
QUISQUAM, NISI PRATOREM URBANUM ADIISSENT, 
ISQUE DE SENATUS SENTENTIA, DUM NE MINUS 
SENATORIBUS CENTUM ADESSENT, QUUM EA RES 
CONSULERETUR, JUSSISSENT, CENSUERE. 
SACERDOS NE QUIS VIR ESSET, MAGISTER NE- 
QUE VIR NEQUE MULIER QUISQUAM ESSET, NEVE 
PECUNIAM QUISQUAM EORUM COMMUNEM HABU= 
ISSE VELIT, NEVE MAGISTRATUM, NEVE PRO MA- 
GISTRATU, NEQUE VIRUM NEQUE MULIEREM 
 QUISQUAM FECISSE VELIT, NEVE POSTHAC IN= 
TER SE CONJURASSE, CONVOVISSE, NEVE CON= 
SPONDISSE, NEQUE COMPROMISSE VELIT, NEVE 
QUISQUAM FIDEM INTER SE DEDISSE VELIT. SA- 
CRA IN OCCULTO NE QUISQUAM FECISSE VELIT, 
NEVE IN PUBLICO NEVE IN PRIVATO, NEVE EXTRA 
URBEM SACRA QUISQUAM FECISSE VELIT, NISI 
PRATOREM URBANUM ADIISSET, ISQUE DE SENA= 
TUS SENTENTIA, DUM NE MINUS SENATORIBUS 
CENTUM ADESSENT QUUM EA RES CONSULERETUR, 
JUSSISSEN T, CENSUERE, 


HOMINES 


+. 4% 
bt 


„ 


os 


HOMINES PLUS QUINQUE UNIVERSI VIRI Ar- 
QUE MULIERES SACRA NE QUISQUAM FECISSE VE- 
LIT, NEVE INTER IBT VIRI PLUS DUOBUS, MULIERI- 
BUS PLUS TRIBUS, ADFUISSE VELINT, NISI DE 
PR/AETORIS SENATUSQUE SENTENTIA, UTI SUPRA 
SCRIPTUM EST. 

HACCE UTI IN CONVENTIONE EDICATIS NE 
MINUS TRINUM NUNDINUM, SENATUSQUE SENTEN= 
TIAM UTI SCIENTES ESSETIS, EORUM SENTENTIA 
ITA FUIT. 1 

SI QUI ESSENT, QUI.ADVERSUM EA FECISSENT, 
QUAM SUPRA-SCRIPTUM | EST, IIs REM CAPITA- 
LEM FACIENDAM CENSUERE. - | | 

ATQUE UTI HOCCE IN TABULAM AHENAM IN- 


' CIDERETIS, ITA szwarus ZQUUM CENSUIT, UTI- 


QUE EAM rief JUBEATIS UBI FACILLIME NOSCI 
POSSIT. | 

ATQUE UTI EA BACCHANALIA SI QUA SUNT, 
EXTRA QUAM SI QUID IRT SACRI EST, ITA UTI 
SUPRA SCRIPTUM EST, IN DIEBUS DECEM QUIBUS 
VOBIS TABELLE DATA ERUNT, FACIETIS UTI 
DISMOTA SIENT IN AGRO TEURANO, 


The above Decree is copied from Dr. Taylor's 
Elem. of Civil Law; to which is annexed, a learned 
and explanatory comment on its ſeveral clauſes. p. 


546. et ſeg, See alſo Bynkerſheck de Religio. pere- 
grin. 7 


FINIS, 
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